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afterward went out of business.1 Thus ended one of the boldest and best-planned attempts that had ever been made to compel a railroad company to distribute in dividends money that it needed for repairs, betterments, and new equipment. It made for Mr. Harriman a new lot of enemies, but it enhanced his reputation as a conservative railroad manager and as a formidable antagonist in a fight.
A number of successful or unsuccessful attempts were made, in the first decade of the twentieth century, to wrest the control of railroad properties from managers who happened to hold less than a majority of the capital stocks. Harriman and his associates, for example, nearly succeeded in ousting Morgan and Hill from the management of the Northern Pacific by purchasing a majority of that road's outstanding shares, while they themselves, in turn, were deprived of control of the Chicago & Alton by similar means. Many railroads, at that time, were managed by men who owned only thirty or forty per cent of the capital stock. If a single group of associated interests controlled, say, one third of the outstanding shares, its supremacy was regarded as assured, because it could almost always get support enough from the other scattered stockholders to give it a safe majority at every annual meeting. Hill and 1 New York Times, April 12, 1914.